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X. — The Function of the Homeric Simile 
By Professor SAMUEL E. BASSETT 

UNIVERSITY OP VERMONT 

In examining the similes of Homer as a feature of Homeric 
style the writer has been impressed by certain details of tech- 
nique that are not sufficiently recognized. At the same time 
the poet's use of the simile appeared in a new light. It has 
seemed worth while to give briefly some of the conclusions 
resulting from the study, reserving the details for a later 
article. 

The similes on which the following observations are based 
are found more frequently in the Iliad than in the Odyssey, 
in the later books of the former rather than in the earlier, and 
in the battle scenes rather than in the interludes. There 
are about 200 in ,the Iliad and about 40 in the Odyssey. They 
vary in length from 2 to 9 verses, with one in the Odyssey of 
13 verses. Taken together they amount to nearly 800 verses, 
a body of poetry comparable in length with Hesiod's Works 
and Days, a book of the Aeneid, or an Attic satyr drama — 
large enough at all events to give a certain validity to any 
conclusions that may be reached by accurately observing the 
phenomena which it presents. This we have tried to do, in 
spite of the natural objection which a friend has made that 
to gather the similes apart from their setting is like abstract- 
ing the plums from a pudding, or, as we say in America, 'eat- 
ing the raisins from a cake,' — for both the similes and the 
plums are r/Bva/iaTa. 

The 'Homeric simile' must not be confused with the 'simile 
in Homer.' The simple comparison is one of the most uni- 
versal means of expressing thought. It marks the second 
step in the progress of ratiocination, being preceded by meta- 
phor, of which it is the development, and being followed, at 
some distance, by the effort to think in abstract terms. To 
the child a lion is first of all a cat ; then, like a cat, and, much 
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later, an animal. This is because analogy is much simpler 
than analysis, for the critical faculty by which we note differ- 
ences awakens later than the faculty of association which 
marks resemblances. Furthermore, the concrete, which is 
essential in both metaphor and simile, lies in the realm of 
sense, and sense becomes active in the brain long before the 
intellect, which deals with abstract ideas. The concreteness 
of the simile makes it a natural vehicle of expression for the 
literary artist, especially one who uses the expressions of the 
primitive mind. Tennyson's " Northern Cobbler," for example, 
contains more than a dozen similes, and the early poetry of 
most races abounds in them. But the 'Homeric simile,' the 
'long-tailed comparison,' as Addison calls it, translating a 
phrase of Perrault's, is sui generis: it is not so much a com- 
parison as it is a poetic picture which grows out of a compari- 
son, and it is perhaps the most distinguishing feature of 
Homeric style. 1 

From the beginning of Homeric studies the simile has been 
widely discussed, and in manifold aspects, including its func- 
tion. Eustathius, who probably sums up the conclusions of 
antiquity (see especially 176, 20 ff. ; 253, 26 ff. ; 1065, 29 ff.), 
calls it one of the ^Bv<r/iara of poetry, and assigns to it in 
particular four functions: av^rjaif, ivepyeia, o-axfrrjveia, 
■jroiKiXia, that is, to supply details and to amplify the narra- 
tive, to make it more vivid or actual, to make it clear, and 
to vary the monotony. In the Renaissance the similes were 
criticized for their merits and defects, and this led to a formu- 
lation of their function. Those who defended the excellence 
of the 'longue queue ' based their defense on 'the freedom of 
the Muse ' (Joseph Spence, Essay on Mr. Pope's Odyssey; 
see Finsler, Horn, in der Neuzeit, 332). To the functions 
enumerated by Eustathius may be added that of La Motte : 

1 Jebb notes but one simile of this kind in Hebrew poetry (Job, 6, 15-20) ; 
Chadwick, Heroic Age, 323, marks it as one of the chief features in which Greek 
heroic poetry differs from Teutonic. It is found, however, in the Slavic 
(Drerup, Horn. Poelik, 1, 458, Anm. 2). 
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to exalt or please the mind by means of noble and charming 
pictures (Finsler, ib. 398). 

Since the beginning of modern scholarship there have been 
many conflicting views of the function of Homer's similes. 
Jebb and Mackail think that they mark crises in the action ; 
Finsler says that they are never found at the critical point; 
and Sturmer has recently (Horn. Poetik, 111, 607), by actual 
count in the Odyssey, shown reason for holding both of these 
views. To Nutzhorn (Entstehungsweise der Homerischen 
Gedichte, 136) the simile helps the poet to depict what he can- 
not describe, that is, the situation which the listener must 
visualize at a single glance ; to Wilamowitz it interprets the 
mood of the moment; this Nutzhorn denies. Seymour de- 
fined as the purpose of the simile, 'to bring the action into 
higher relief (as Rothe remarks, Od. als Dichtung, 264, it gives 
the scene a background). Finsler on the other hand (Homer, 
1 2 , 329) says that it illustrates but a single point of the action 
or situation, and Ameis-Hentze continually call attention to 
the ' Vergleichungspunkt.' Finally, Drerup, op. cit. 443, has 
emphasized the importance of the simile in the demarcation 
of episodes. All these views may be partially true ; they fail, 
however, to give a clear idea of the essential poetic principle 
which underlies the use of the expanded simile. 2 The object 
of the present paper is to give in brief some reasons for seeing 
in the Homeric simile the chief essentially lyric #007*0? (cf. 
Schol. T on M 41) of the Homeric poems. We shall discuss 
first the lyric properties of the simile, and then its relation 
to the narrative. 

Pierre Gin in 1786 (Finsler, Horn, in der Neuzeit, 249) com- 
pared the Iliad to a great picture gallery : the large canvases 
are the battle scenes, and scattered among them are the 
similes, "charming pictures taken chiefly from nature, which 
enable the visitor to rest from the fatigue of examining the 

2 One of the most recent writers on the simile, Frankel, Die Homerischen 
Gleichnisse (Gottingen, 1921), 98, rightly concludes that the function of the 
simile is not one, but many. 
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elaborate paintings." About the same time (1792, Finsler, 
op. cit. 251) Madame Roland writes toLavater that his letters, 
coming to her in the midst of a life constantly threatened by 
the Jacobins, seem like the splendid little pictures that Homer 
scatters among his battles. These two remarks emphasize 
the detachment of the similes from the narrative. This de- 
tachment is both one of form and one of content. 

The Homeric simile in form is of two kinds. The first, 
which may be called the adjective simile, begins as a brief 
comparison, and is then expanded into a picture by means 
of a relative clause, often preceded by an adjective. The 
other kind is, syntactically considered, an adverb, and is 
introduced by a conjunction. Now it is to be noticed that 
whereas the brief comparison is embedded in the verse, be- 
ginning at every possible place in the first five feet except at 
the forbidden 'fourth trochaic' caesura, the long simile, 
whether as expanded by means of a relative clause or as be- 
ginning with a conjunction (a>? §' ore or the like), with ex- 
ceedingly few exceptions begins and ends with the verse. 
Furthermore, as in the adjective simile the brief comparison 
which precedes furnishes the illustration, so in the other kind 
the noun or other word on which the likeness chiefly hinges, 
almost invariably is placed immediately after the introduc- 
tory conjunction, so that it can serve its purpose as a com- 
parison and leave the field clear, as it were, for the expanded 
picture. 

Again, German editors have made much of the 'Ver- 
gleichungspunkt.' The word or phrase by which this point 
is made clear often 'recalls,' as Professor Keith aptly re- 
marks (Simile and Metaphor in Greek Poetry [Chicago diss. 
1914], 10), 'the essential point of the comparison.' Ap- 
parently the poet feels that the expansion of the simile into a 
picture has led the listener away from the narrative, and so 
has made necessary this somewhat artificial device of articu- 
lation. 

The detachment of form is far surpassed by that of con- 
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tent. One must agree with Saint-Evremond (Finsler, Horn, 
in der Neuzeit, 402) that the detailed simile makes against 
the clear apperception of the action which it is meant to il- 
lustrate. The brief comparison undoubtedly does assist; 
but when the attention has been withdrawn from the Trojan 
plain and concentrated upon the fight between a lion and a 
boar on a lonely mountain, or upon an expert horseman, 
who picks out four spirited horses from a rich man's herd, and 
drives them along a crowded boulevard, leaping like a circus 
performer to the back of now one, now another of the horses, 
it requires an effort to return to the narrative, and another to 
put the picture into coordination with it. But this much is 
gained: the attention returns to the narrative renewed and 
refreshed. The nature and extent of this refreshment be- 
comes clearer when we note the numerous points of contrast 
between the material of the Iliad itself and that of the similes. 
In brief these are as follows : — 

1. Contrast of Time. Between the remote past and the 
immediate present. The material of the similes is taken 
from the experience of the poet's own day and audience. The 
failure to note this important fact, which Professor Arthur 
Piatt was the first to make clear {Journal of Philology, xxiv 
[1896], 29 ff.), led to the unnecessary assumption of many 
anachronisms in the Iliad. 

2. Contrast of Place. Between the Trojan plain, and 
sky, hill, lowland ; the forest and the sea ; the sheepfold and 
the tilled fields of men — rarely the city. 

3. Contrast of Theme. Between man, the center of at- 
tention in the narrative, and nature, both animate and in- 
animate. Man plays a minor r61e in the similes ; even when 
the simile describes a contest between man and a wild beast 
our sympathy is usually with the latter ; and we come back 
to the narrative from watching the forces of nature in con- 
flict or at peace, feeling with Byron, "I love not man the less, 
but nature more | From these our interviews." 

4. Contrast of Social Status. Between the aristocracy, 
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from which the dramatis personae of the narrative are taken, 
and the common people, whose life furnishes the stuff for 
most of the similes in which man is introduced. 

5. Contrast of Political Conditions. Between war and 
peace : scarcely half a dozen similes are taken from war. 

6. Contrast of Religious Views. Between the continual 
interference by the personalized Olympian gods, in the ac- 
tions and fortunes of men, one of the most marked character- 
istics of the Iliad, and a less artistic, if no less primitive, con- 
ception of the supernatural. 3 

All these contrasts indicate the nature of the relaxation 
which the similes afforded the listener. In following the 
narrative he was obliged to construct by his creative imagi- 
nation a mental picture of things more or less foreign to his 
actual experience: the poet from time to time emphasizes 
the difference between the epoch in which his characters 
lived, and his own day. But in the similes the materials are 
all taken from the listener's own experience, and the appeal 
is to the associative, rather than the creative, imagination, 
which is more easily stimulated, and requires less mental 
effort. The greatest contrast, however, is 

7. Contrast of Emotion. Between the kinds of emotion 
aroused by the narrative and by the similes, respectively. 
Addison says that Milton never quits his simile, "till he has 
raised out of it some glorious image proper to inflame the 
mind of the reader, and to give it that sublime kind of en- 
tertainment which is suitable to the nature of an heroic poem " 
(Essay on Paradise Lost, Arber's Reprints, p. 57). Here is a 

3 The only case in Homer, for example, in which the word Saliuav admits 
the meaning 'demon,' as my friend Professor Campbell Bonner calls to my at- 
tention, is in e 394 ff., and this is in a simile. This is another illustration of 
the rule that in the similes the poet allowed himself to refer to the actual ex- 
perience of his audience — in which the chthonic powers doubtless were thought 
to play as large a part as the Olympians. See Class. Rev. xxxni (1010), 135, 
where my correction, marking this passage as the only exception to the rule that 
in the Odyssey the word Baliiwv is used only in direct discourse and not in the 
narrative, came too late for insertion in the proof. 
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fundamental difference between Milton's epic and Homer's. 
The latter's pictures in the similes are not 'heroic' in the 
sense that Milton's are. Wordsworth's description of his 
own lyrical ballads more nearly fits the Homeric similes than 
do Addison's words, just quoted. In the famous Preface to 
the second edition Wordsworth says: "The principal object, 
then, was to choose incidents and objects from common 
life. . . . Humble and rustic life was chosen because, in 
that condition, the essential passions find a better soil in 
which they can attain their maturity . . . because in that 
condition the passions of men are incorporated with the beau- 
tiful and permanent forms of nature." In their attitude 
towards nature Wordsworth and Homer are much alike. 
Principal Shairp's essay on Wordsworth offers a good com- 
mentary on the Homeric similes : In his treatment of nature 
there is no exhaustive enumeration of details. Only one or 
two essentials are given, and then from these Wordsworth 
passes 'to the sentiment, the genius of the place' (Shairp, 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, 53). So Homer gives the 
theme, then the place of the little episode (nearly 1 50 times in 
the Iliad), more rarely the time (about 10 cases), then a few 
details, and then not infrequently the sentiment, e.g., 'and 

the shepherd is afraid, and drives his flock into a cave.' 

Wordsworth was familiar with all the moods of nature. He 

loved the mountains especially. Homer in his similes refers 

to the mountains more often than to any other feature of 
nature, once in every four or five of the expanded similes of 

the Iliad. And when Wordsworth took for his theme man, 

it was not from the cities, but from the cottage or farm; it 
was 'the shepherd on his hills, or the vagrant on lonely roads' 4 
The immediate objection to the lyrical character of the 
Homeric simile is that it lacks the personal element, the 'I' 
and the 'You.' To this we answer for the present that after 
all the essential of a lyric is that it be the ' purest, most typical 
form of poetry ' (Winchester, Principles of Literary Criticism, 

4 For lack of space I shall reserve the parallels in Homer for the later article. 
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275). This is measured rather by the depth and genuineness 
of the emotion expressed through sensuous images than by 
the machinery which is employed. There are many lyrics, 
both ancient and modern, in which the image is not referred 
definitely either to the poet or to the listener. ''Some whole 
poems," says Shairp {op. cit. 261) of Keble's lyrics, "are 
little more than descriptions of some scene in nature." It is 
in the use which he makes of the pictures in the similes, and 
not in the pictures themselves, that Homer diverges from lyric 
poetry. The similes must be cast in the form and meter of 
the epic. But in brevity, detachment, theme, treatment, 
the similes are pure lyrics. The images are almost always 
purely sensuous, and they are highly idealized. The lan- 
guage, always concrete, is rarely specific. Similes which, 
like so many of Milton's, call up some definite scene that can 
be located on the map, for example, or referred to some well- 
known event of history or legend, are very rare in Homer's 
similes. Thus the latter possess at least a certain element 
of the universal, which is a desideratum of the lyric. 

The lyric nature of the Homeric similes appears clearly 
when they are placed beside similar poetic pictures in poems 
that are unquestionably lyric. Let us take, first, three descrip- 
tions of the continual succession of waves, one description 
from each of the three poetic genres (the words which indi- 
cate the use of the picture in a simile are purposely omitted) . 
The first is from Matthew Arnold's "Dover Beach" : 

From the long line of spray 
When the sea meets the moon-blanch'd land, 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then begin again, 
With tremulous cadence slow. 

The form, the presence of the personal element, and the appli- 
cation (which we have omitted) are all lyric ; the picture it- 
self is not more so than in either of the following : — 
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Sophocles, Ant. 586 ff. : 

The swollen billows, when, driven by the fierce breath of the sea 
winds from Thrace, they run o'er the darkness of the deep, and 
roll up the black sand from the depths, and the buffeted head- 
lands, lashed by the wind, roar mournfully. 

//. A 422 ff. : 

When on a loud-roaring shore the sea billows rush ever more 
closely following each other, when Zephyrus hath begun to blow ; 
first a billow raiseth its crest out at sea and then it breaketh on the 
land with loud thunder ; it archeth itself and pileth upon the banks, 
and spitteth forth the froth of the sea. 

If the purest poetry, which is the lyric, be the 'overflow of 
powerful feelings,' expressed by a sensuous image, Homer's 
similes may claim that quality. It matters not that the note 
of the passage last quoted is not melancholy or mournful, 
like that of the other two ; gladness, no less than sadness, 
may cause the soul to burst forth into song, and the paean 
can be as lyric as the dirge. 

Again, let us compare Homer with the most lyric of all 
Greek poets, omitting, as before, the words which refer to the 
use of the image : — 

Sappho, frag. 93 : 

The sweet apple, reddening on the end of a branch, on the highest 
twig at the top of the tree, overlooked by the apple-pickers — nay, 
not overlooked, they could not reach it. 

//. A 141 ff. : 

Ivory, stained with purple by Maeonian or Carian woman to 
be the cheek-piece of a bridle. It is kept stored away in a treas- 
ury. Full many a knight hath ardently desired to have it. But 
a king keepeth it among his treasures, both as a gaud for his steed 
and to be the glory of its driver. 

This pair of miniatures, in vividness of color and in express- 
ing both the desirability and the unattainableness of the ob- 
ject, are strikingly alike. If Homer is here slightly the less 
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lyric, it is because he has departed from his custom, and has 
taken his theme from the life of nobles. 

Finally, let us place together, since their likeness of tone 
has been challenged (by Professor Mackail, Lectures on Greek 
Poetry, 97), two pictures of nature asleep : — 

Alcman, frag. 60 (Mackail's translation) : 

The crests and clefts of the hills are asleep, and the headlands 
and ravines ; and the foliage, and all the creeping things that the 
dark earth nourisheth, wild, hill-haunting beasts, and the race 
of bees, and the creatures in the depths of the dark-gleaming 
ocean, and asleep are the tribes of long-winged birds. 

//. E 522 ft : 

Clouds which Cronion sets motionless on the mountain-tops, 
on a day when no breath of air stirreth ; while sleeps the might of 
Boreas and the other fierce-blowing winds, that with their blowing 
drive asunder the shadowy clouds with their shrill blasts. 

Professor Mackail sees in the first passage something that 
is "almost like a deliberate challenge to the old by the new 
poetry." But is not Homer here the better lyric poet ? "The 
emotional effect of the landscape" — we quote again from 
Professor Winchester, op. cit. 131 — "does not in strictness 
proceed from the details which we see, but from the spiritual 
or imaginative influence of the whole. The poet, therefore, 
will seek to interpret rather than to describe. Perceiving in 
what particulars the spiritual power of the scene resides, he 
will care only for these. He knows that the part is greater 
than the whole." Homer, with an adverb (arpe/ia?), a noun 
(vrjvefiir)) , and the contrast between Boreas slumbering and 
awake, has interpreted the effect of nature's forces asleep, 
far better than Alcman has done with all his enumeration. 

The Aristotelian triad of poetic kinds is valuable for the 
understanding rather of their respective form, compass, and 
object, than of their content and details. Each kind uses the 
distinctive features of the other two, but subordinates them 
to its own peculiar and predominating manner. Both 
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Sophocles and Pindar employ the epic narrative; epic and 
lyric are both at times ' dramatic ' and so Homer and Sophocles 
may be lyric without being any the less epic on the one hand, 
or dramatic on the other. "Great poets of every age, al- 
though the main bent of their genius may have been epic or 
dramatic, have always felt some impulse to the expression 
of individual feeling, and have unlocked their hearts in lyric 
verse" (Winchester, op. cit. 276). The impulse comes at 
moments when the emotion is too great for normal utterance 
and the soul must burst forth into 'song,' because the emo- 
tion, as it were, sets a spark to the imagination, and so liber- 
ates one of the images with which the poet's fancy throngs 
(cf. Santayana, Poetry and Religion, 260, and Keble's theory 
of poetry [Shairp, op. cit., 248]). The form, content, and 
manner of the 'song,' depend on the poet's personal experi- 
ence, on the nature of his manifold sensuous images, and on 
the peculiar poetic influence or body of tradition under which 
he works. Epic poetry is in essence massed poetry condi- 
tioned by heroic theme and treatment. By reason of its 
wide expanse and its occupation of the field of poetry — at 
least in the creative stage of the epic — it is all-inclusive 
(Lang, Homer and the Epic, 3). Furthermore in its highest 
type it deals with battles. So we find that in the Iliad about 
three-fourths of all the expanded similes are connected with 
the fighting ; in the Odyssey they are found most frequently 
in x> a battle; in e, a contest with the elements; and in 1, 
a single combat conceived in the spirit of romance. The 
points at which the similes show a tendency to be placed are 
the gathering, advance, clash, firm resistance, or retreat of 
armies ; and of single champions the onrush, the fierceness of 
attack, the firm stand, and the retreat or fall of the defeated. 
All these are situations which arouse emotions greater than 
the normal. It is reasonable to think that the intensity of 
the emotion at these points contributed to the use of the ex- 
panded simile by stimulating more highly the poetic soul. A 
second and equally important stimulus was the brief compari- 
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son itself, out of which the picture grows as a blossom expands 
from the bud. To a mind so stored with sensuous image's as 
was Homer's, whether entirely from personal observation or 
also from vivid reaction to poetic tradition, the subject of 
the comparison would be sufficient to evoke the picture. 
To illustrate our meaning, let us take a pair of 'Janus- 
headed ' similes from the Iliad, O 624 ff : 

"He fell on them as a wave falleth on a ship," — thus far the 
comparison ; the picture follows : " a vehement wave, wind-nour- 
ished by the clouds. The ship is all hidden by the foam. The 
wind's dread blast thunders on the sail. Trembling seizes the 
soul of the mariners smitten with terror ; so near are they running 
to the jaws of death. — Thus were torn the hearts in the breasts 
of the Achaeans." 

"But he like a lion bent on mischief, that comes on cows." 
— again the simile is complete and the little picture begins — 
" feeding in the wet pastureland of a great marsh, a herd past num- 
bering; and among them a herdsman as yet untaught how to 
fight a wild beast over the slaughter of an ambling cow. So while 
the herdsman keeps ever with the foremost or the hindmost cattle 
the lion springs into the midst of the herd and devours a beast, 
and the other cows run away in terror. — Thus then (tote) the 
Achaeans retreated in fear. " 

The emotion of the moment of Hector's irresistible onrush 
suggests the brief simile now of the wave and then of the 
lion, and at the same time heightens the poet's extreme sen- 
sitiveness to imaginative stimuli, and the mention of the wave 
and of the lion is the spark which causes the discharge of the 
picture. The poet seems to feel that he has digressed from 
his theme by the length of his little episode, and to betray this 
feeling by the repeated words, by pointing out a second point 
of comparison at the end of each picture, and, above all, by 
the use of the adverb to'tc, which brings the listener back 
from the present or the universally true, to the particular 
scene in the remote past. 
The function of the expanded simile, in its relation to the 
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poet, may be summed up in brief by quoting two comments 
of Schol. T : — 

On A 482 : Trecrtv, atyeipos <2s] pexpt tovtov to. rrj'S ojuoiuMTecos ' to. Se 
AoMra <k 7repiou<T(.'as ivaftpwofxevos <prj<ri Kal 8i<ok<ov ■fjo'ovrjv. 

On M 4 1 : irpos iv jaovov rjvtyKt tyjv cIkovo. . . . ra Sk aXXa ovSey 
avrai (ruvTtiva :rpos to iiKa^o/xevov . . . aX\ a>s Tron/friKos koct/aos ko\u>% 

l X £l. 

That is, the picture is not, strictly speaking, a part of the 
simile ; the poet gives it to us out of the abundance of his 
mind's store of poetic images, because he loves to do so, and 
as an appropriate poetic ornament of the epic. 

It remains to consider the function of the Homeric simile as 
it affects the listener. First, let us notice a somewhat analo- 
gous use of lyric in another kind of poetry, the odes of Attic 
tragedy. The chorus belonged to the tradition of drama. 
The poet made of it what he could, a break in the action and 
a change in the mental atmosphere, which freshened the at- 
tention of the listener; an interpretation of the action or a 
comment upon it by a vicarious audience or by the mouth- 
piece of the poet (the ' raisonneur ,' as Mr. Archibald Hender- 
son calls it) ; but especially a means of heightening the emo- 
tional tension of the audience, on the one hand by the sensu- 
ous stimuli of music and the color of the costumes, the rhythm 
of the dance and the highly sensuous language, and on the 
other by the element of the universal expressed concretely 
or under the cloak of myth, which always elevates the feel- 
ings. With this analogy in mind we may consider in a more 
general way the function of the Homeric simile, regarding 
it, at least for this purpose, as that part of the epic which is 
most clearly lyric. 

We must recognize the probability that the expanded 
simile is likely to have been a tradition of Greek epic poetry, 
and that it tended to attach itself to incidents of the fighting. 
Here it serves many purposes. It makes possible the avoid- 
ance of description or narration, which would cause the nar- 
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rative to move too slowly, yet it 'holds the picture' long 
enough for us to feel its effect. It bridges over intervals of 
time (Schol. T on T 2 : to Sidieevov rfys fropeia<i avatr\'qpov<nv 
al irapafioXai) . It adds variety to the account of oft-re- 
peated encounters, all of which use but a few fundamental 
elements ; here it supplements or displaces as ornament both 
dialogue of a few basic kinds and the brief biography of the 
contestants, often accompanied by a brief touch of pathos. 
It heightens the emotion at a salient point in the middle of 
the action and also at its beginning. But above all it poetizes 
the action. It adds the element of beauty, and envelops 
the episode with the atmosphere of those peculiar emotions 
evoked by poetry in its purest form, that is, poetry which is 
not also the vehicle to carry a narrative, or the means of de- 
veloping a plot, depicting character, or teaching a lesson. 
This atmosphere the poet by his similes creates in two ways. 
He takes the simple and familiar elements of nature and 
human life, things to which his listeners have become so 
habituated that their sensuous reaction to them has become 
dulled, and selects from and combines these into a picture 
that seems altogether new (Santayana, op. cit. 260). This 
stimulates the calloused sensibilities and sets the imagina- 
tion in motion. And, secondly, the poet presents an 'imagi- 
native picture of the universal' (Babbitt, Rousseau and 
Romanticism, 41). The sensuous elements of his pictures, 
and the pictures themselves, are so simple and are found so 
often in the average life of the poet's day that they are likely 
to have been a part of the experience of each listener. Thus 
they deepen and intensify, unconsciously, no doubt, the fun- 
damental emotions of the human soul. But this common 
experience and these fundamental emotions, however much 
they are shared in by all, are not exactly the same for any two 
listeners, since the contents and the reaction of each mind 
differ from that of all others. Hence the imagination of each 
is awakened to produce a mental picture more or less closely 
related to his own ego. This makes the action in which the 
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picture is embedded seem more familiar and intimate; at 
the same time it is bathed in a hue and mood of nature best 
compared to the fairyland-like effect of sunrise on some morn- 
ing in early June. 

There are two points in our discussion in which we would 
not be misunderstood. The first concerns the relation be- 
tween the simple comparison and the expanded picture. The 
line of demarcation is not always clearly marked. And of 
course we cannot say that the poet in all cases thinks con- 
sciously first of the comparison and then of the picture. The 
two may well be fused together in his mind. We have merely 
tried to analyze the process which results in the picture. 
Secondly, no one can say how far the element of 'profession- 
alism ' (as Mr. Clutton-Brock calls it) enters into the similes, 
and how much is spontaneous originality. In the later bat- 
tles the similes are more frequent, run to greater length, and 
show a greater tendency to be massed. This may be mere 
mannerism, or it may be due also to the cumulative emotion 
of the story, and to the growing fatigue of the listener, which 
makes necessary more 'seasoning' (ySvafia) in the dish of 
Homer's peydkt) Safe. To us the Homeric simile, as used in 
the Iliad and Odyssey, is new and spontaneous, and even if 
the poet is following the traditional manner, our theory of its 
rationale is not affected. 

We sum up our discussion by focussing attention on these 
points : 

I. The Homeric simile, by reason of its detachment, does 
not serve the purpose of the simple comparison used by all 
good story-tellers. 

II. In length, theme, treatment, and spirit, it is lyrical; 
in fact it is the chief lyrical Koa/ioi of the epic. 

III. In origin, whether this is to be found in the inventive 
genius of Homer or in the evolution of the epic through gener- 
ations of poets, it springs both from the heightened emotion 
of the moment in the action at which it is introduced and 
from the- sensuous image suggested to the poet's highly 
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thronged and extremely sensitive imagination by the simple 
comparison. 

IV. Its effect upon the listener — which is really what we 
mean by its function — is to help arouse as much as possible 
a similar degree and kind of emotion by adding the element 
of beauty and of the universal in the imagination, thus evok- 
ing a higher emotional and perceptive potential. The Ho- 
meric simile does not so much make the action clearer or more 
vivid and actual, as it clarifies, or rather stimulates, the mind 
of the listener, and makes it more responsive to the mood or 
action of the narrative. 



